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Woman's Part in Social Questions. 


ADDRESS BY 


REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


When I rashly promised, young women, that I would 
come and speak to you to-day, it was in my thoughts that 
I could bring you some fruit of my former studies—some 
bit of biography, some fragment of criticism that might 
serve frugally to furnish forth your feast of reason; but 
when I began to ask questions I was told that these. re- 
marks of mine must take on a hortatory tone; that noth- 
ing outside of the didactic vein would do; that I must 
come equipped with a full panoply of good counsels. This 
was a Surprise to me at first; but when I came to reflect 
upon it, I saw that young ladies who are just finishing a 
course of study would, in the nature of the case, be ex- 
tremely hungry for advice. It is the one thing, probably, 
that they have been deprived of through all their years of 
pupilage ; the one palatable and wholesome thing that has 
been denied them; for who would think of offering advice 
to a young girl away from home at school? It is easy to 
see, therefore, that by the time they reach the end of their 
course they might, under such circumstances, develop a 
craving for advice that was positively ravenous. Such, if 
I understand it, is the situation at Ogontz; and, therefore, 
purely for your gratification, I have donned the wig and 
the robes of the counsellor, and have come to give you 
what the dames of my childhood used to call ‘‘a good 
talking to.’’ 
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Seriously, though, young women, it may be that some 


of you have been looking out rather wistfully upon. the . _ 


days to come, wondering whither your paths may lead ; 

what service, what honors, what opportunities what en- 
jovments may be awaiting you. Unless human nature 
has greatly changed within the last thirty years the end of 
school life is apt to be a sober season; the flowers, the 
music, the festivities are the mask of hearts that are any-_ 
thing but gay; the breaking up of dear companionships 
brings sorrow ;_ the outlook upon a future that hides in it 
how much we never can know of change, of disappoint- — 
ment, of struggle, of loss, of trouble fills us all with 
misgiving. If we could only know what the future would 

bring forth! It is to this serious, regretful, solicitous mood 
that I address myself to day;—it is with these deeper 
and more earnest thoughts that I wish to be ez cass as 
_ I try to speak to you. 

“What of the future ?:. That ts -the question of the 
hour. Your days of pupilage are past, you are going 
out into life. What will you do? What will ‘ you 
be? What would you make of yourselves if you had 
the ‘shaping of your destinies within your own power 
at this moment—if wishing and becoming were one 
and the same thing? It is a vital question, because what 
in the bottom of our hearts we wish to be, that in reality 
we are; and though we may fail in the realization of our 
ideals they measure and determine our characters. If 
any young woman here is saying, ‘‘ Give me my wish and 
I will queen it in society ; my gowns shall be the costliest, 
my jewels the most dazzling, my equipages the most ele- 
gant, my parties the most brilliant, my home the most 
splendid in the city,’’—if any young woman is wishing 
for this, this woman whom she pictures is the woman that 
she essentially is. I do not mean that wishing will put 
her in possession of the things of which she is thinking— 
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the silks and the jewels, and the carriages and the uphol- 
stery—she may wear out life in wishing for these things 
and never get them at all; but it will give her the mind 
and the heart of the woman who lives for such things 
alone. Some of the most sordid, frivolous, worldly 
women I have known were in utter poverty; they had no 
power to indulge their giddy ambitions, but their minds 
and hearts were set on nothing else, and they were as much 
depraved by their longings as they would have been by 
the realization of their foolish dreams. 

If another young woman is saying, Give me my wish, 
and I will be, not after I am dead but now while I live, 
one of those whose lives reproduce themselves in the 
characters of those about them,—who live 


“ In minds made better by their presence; live 
g In pulses stirred to generosity ; 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable envy that end with self; 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues,” — 


if any one is reaching forth after some such life as this with 
all the ardor of their heart’s desire, this life potentially 
and essentially is her’s already ; and though her sphere 
may be narrow and her opportunities meagre, the real 
nobility and glory of her womanhood cannot be altogether 
hidden. 

‘¢ Asa man thinketh in his heart so is he.’’ It is by 
our ideals that God judges us, and that we must judge 
ourselves, | : 

And what is the ideal that lifts itself up before your 
imagination to-day? What would you like to become? 

Possibly to some of you forecast appears superfluous. 
‘¢ Why should we take thought for the morrow?’’ you are 
asking. Parental care has kept us hitherto free from 
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all anxieties, doubtless we shall be sheltered and guarded 
and provided for henceforth. We feel no need of solici- 
tude; we are content to take what the days shall bring. 
Doubtless we shall want much that we cannot get, and dis- 
appointment and trials will overtake us, but we may rea- 
sonably expect to have a fairly easy and comfortable time ; 
and we shall not distress ourselves about the coming 
years.’ : 

Well, there is a solicitude about the future ia is hurtful 
and blameworthy; there is a trustful confidence that is 
wise and right ; but I doubt whether any of those to whom 
God. has given the powers of a vigorous body and a 
healthy mind ought to be satisfied to fold their hands and 
float placidly down the stream of fortune, asking only that 
their cravings may be gratified and their selfhood minis- 
tered unto. The old notion was that this is the ideal life 
fora woman. ‘‘ Woman,’’ says one philosopher, ‘‘is to 
be kept in the garden of life; she is to rest, to receive, 
to praise.’’ Most women in these days resent this dispo- 
sition of them. ‘They do not find themselves always in the 
passive voice; they believe themselves to have something 
to do with the world’s thought and the world’s work ; and 
while there is a small class of girls who grow up in luxury, 
and who never feel the responsibilities of life, yet there 
are, I believe, very few of the girls of the more favored 
classes to-day who do not, now and then, cherish the 
ambition to be something more than elegant decorations or 
pretty playthings, who do not sometimes feel that they, 
too, as well as their brothers, are called with a high calling. 

» (* Life,” says Alexis DeToqueville, ‘is neither a pain nor 
a pleasure, but serious business, which it is our duty to 
carry through and conclude with honor.’’ That estimate 
of it is common to-day to serious men and serious women. 
And if then any of you upon whom the need of look- 
ing out for a livelihood is not now pressing, that releases 
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you from one burden only that you may be able to take 
upon yourselves others no less onerous. 

Ido not overlook the fact that most of you are to be 
called with the highest and divinest of all callings; that 
the sacred obligations of wifehood and motherhood are to 
rest upon you. God forbid that I should speak concern- 
ing that one trifling word; God forgive you if you ever 
think of it. otherwise than soberly and prayerfully. It is 
the sacrament of womanhood; the supreme felicity, the 
complete realization of life are wanting to those, whether 
men or women, who are denied it. I read some years ago, 
a novel by one of our most brilliant American women, 
which seemed to teach—perhaps it was not the intent of 
the writer, but it seemed to be the logic of the story—that 
a young woman of genius and ambition, with aptitude for 
art of any kind, makes a fatal mistake if she marries ; 
that the two vocations of artistic production and domestic 
duty are mutually exclusive; but I do not accept this 
philosophy. It does not appear to be founded on experi- 
ence. Take four names that at once spring to our lips 
when we speak of contemporary writers: of English- 
women, Elizabeth Barrett Browning and ‘‘ George Eliot ;”’ 
of Americans, Harriett Beecher Stowe and Julia Ward 
Howe; all of them did their best work in literature as 
married women; each of them would have said that the 
companionship by which her life was crowned was a spur 
and not a fetter to her genius. And it would seem that the 
writer to whom I first referred must have changed her 
mind about this matter, for she has lately, after plenty of 
time for deliberation, taken the step which, by the teaching 
of her story, conducts a woman of genius to disaster. I 
trust that she may live to disprove her own theory. 

It would be a pessimistic doctrine, indeed, that no 
woman could satisfy her heart without starving her intel- 
lect ; that she must make choice between the life of culture 
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and the life of affection. Doubtless there are those by - 
whom this choice must be made,—who are compelled to 
forego the cultivation of their intellectual powers in their 
devotion to domestic duties; that is just as true of men as 
of women; the doctrine I am disputing is that this is the 
appointed lot of all women, that nothing else is to be 
hoped for. I believe that to the married women as well as 
to the married men of this generation the doors of the 
highest culture stand open; that there is leisure and oppor- 
tunity for both sexes ; that it is no more necessary that a 


woman should be deprived by her domestic obligations of . 


intellectual gains and privileges, than that a man should be 
so deprived through the cares of his business or his profes- 
sion ; that the path to scholarship, to artistic eminence, to 
social influence may be nearly as free to the one as to 
the other; that the women of the more favored classes, 
especially, without neglecting those household duties in 
which they will always find their highest happiness, may 
take a very large part in the study and solution of those 
tremendous social problems which press so heavily upon 
the present generation. Indeed, young women, I feel 
very strongly that the world needs the benefit of your wis- 
dom—of the wisdom of such as you—just now, in the 
discussion and solution of some of these great questions. 
For while the woman’s way of looking at these questions is 
no better than a man’s way, it is essential to the complete 
view of them; a purely masculine theory of these matters 
is no more integral and comprehensive than the view of a 
stereographic picture through a single lens of the stereo- 
scope; the social perspective is visible only to the dual 
vision, wherein the masculine and feminine intelligence are 
combined. Not a few of our social troubles arise, I sus- 
pect, from the attempt to work out our problems by ideas 
and methods purely masculine. And there is a great call 
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to women to bring the force of their intelligence and their 
conscience and their affection to bear upon the solution of 
the social questions now pending. 

~Do I mean that women are called to enter political life ? 
That is not what Iam saying. Ido not undertake to judge 
whether women ought to vote or not. When they desire 
to vote, the great majority of them, I am sure that the 
suffrage will not be withheld from them for an hour. And 
I am equally sure that it ought not to be thrust upon them 
until the great majority of them do desire it. ‘‘ But they 
ought to desire it,’’ some of our friends are saying. 
«‘That,’’ I answer, ‘‘is a challenge that women must 
answer for themselves.’’ It is not for me to tell women that 
they ought to take these responsibilities upon them. I 
cannot judge for them, in this great matter, what they 
ought to ask for. Ido not believe that men are called to 
decide this question for women, It isenough for us to say, 
‘When you want this privilege, this power, with all that 
it implies, and will claim it for yourselves, you shall have 
it ;’ God forbid that we should either withhold from you 
this right, if you esteem it a right, or impose on you this 
burden, if you feel it to-be a burden.”’ 

But I am not speaking now of political action at all. 
That is of considerable importance, but it is not of prime 
importance. Voting is aclumsy and ineffectual method of 
improving human society ; much the largest and best part 
of the work is done without the aid of political machinery. 

Here is the great interest of education, of public educa- 
tion, what a tremendous interest it is! How directly and 
how powerfully it bears upon the life of the nation! The 
organization and management of our public schools, what 
a problem it presents for philosopic study, for patriotic 
and philanthrophic effort! What kind of schools ought 
the State to provide for its citizens? how far should it go 
in furnishing the higher education, in providing for artistic 
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or technical tuition? Industrial training, is that within 
the scope of our public schools? What are we doing and 
_ what ought we to do for the moral education of the chil- 
dren? Should education be compulsory ; and if so, how 
can we enforce it? Then all the vast field of educational 
method lies before us; the science of pedagogics, scarcely 
named as yet, but one of most fascinating interest and 
the most far-reaching importance. Then the question of 
the relation of the public schools to the parochial and sec- 
tarian schools arises, the lamentable schism which threat- 
ens to separate the children of one of our religious sects 
- from the other children of the State and thus to run a fis- 
sure through society, alienating in interest and affection 
those who ought to grow into unity and sympathy in the 
studies and companionships of youth; this unhappy feud 
confronts us and calls for the exercise of the largest wis- 
dom and the most heroic firmness and patience. — 

Who is responsible for this vast business of public edu- 
cation? The people at large are responsible for it. The 
public schools are in the hands of local boards or commit- 
tees chosen by the people. General statutes give certain 
direction to the work, but the character of the schools, the 
methods employed, the results achieved largely depend 
on the local school boards. Do you know what kind of 
men are chosen by the people to take charge of this great 
business? One would say beforehand that they ought to be 
men who have some education themselves, and who know 
something about educational methods ; that they ought to 
be men of upright and exemplary lives, men whose man- 
ners and habits fit them to associate with the gentlemen 
and ladies who are employed as teachers, and to win the 
respect of the pupils under their charge. Is this the fact? 
It will be quite worth while for you to make inquiry about 
itin any locality where you may happen to be living. The 
personnel of the school board is a subject concerning which a 
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great many pointed questions need to be asked. You may 
find when you ask the questions that this great interest 1s 
entrusted to intelligent, competent, honorable men,—I 
know communities of which this is true,—but you may also 
find that it is largely in the hands of blockheads and male- 
factors, of men, a good share of whom are not much better 
fitted to take the charge of such a delicate, difficult, re- 
sponsible business than a gang of piratical Turks would be 
to managea theological Seminary. There area great many 
worthy and capable people on our school boards doing a 
vast amount of valuable and wholly unrequited labor, let 
us not forget that; but there are also a great many people 
on these boards whose presence upon them is a most gro- 
tesque impertinence ; who, if they had any sense of incon- 
gruity, would feel that their attempts to represent and 
- direct the interests of education was a huge joke, if noth- 
“ing worse ; whose hands can never be laid upon the deli- 


cate mechanism but to defile, to cripple, and to destroy. 


Now how happens this? How has it come about that these 
people have been put into this responsible position? It has 
happened simply through popular neglect. It has hap- 
pened because there was a lack of popular interest in the 
public schools ; because the attention of the voters has not 
been awakened and fixed upon this matter; because while 
the people have been going their ways, one to his farm, 
and another to his merchandise, a few men who are either 
corrupt and discover a chance for lucrative contracts, or 
who have political ambition, and who want to use this 
position on the school board as a stepping stone to some- 
thing higher, get themselves nominated and elected to this 
responsible office. “The only thing needed to prevent it 
is an aroused and enlightened public opinion. Two or 
three bright women in each ward or district; who will ask 


questions, and write letters to the newspapers and stir up 


their neighbors, who will make themselves thoroughly 


to 


acquainted with the facts, and keep them before the ‘peo- 
ple, could correct many of the most flagrant abuses in the 
~ administration of our schools. 
In some of our States women are now permitted to vote 
for school officers, and to hold places on the school boards. 
When this privilege is given to them their responsibility for 
the schools is emphasized. But even where they have not 
received this measure of enfranchisement the opportunity 
is theirs of studying this whole system of popular educa- 
tion, of making themselves familiar with its defects, its 
difficulties, its possibilities ; of arousing and guiding public 
opinion concerning it, of bringing the power of trained 
‘intelligence and earnest purpose to bear upon the solution 
of this tremendous problem. And is not this a magnifi- 
cent opportunity for the educated women of our country, 
and a clear and commanding appeal to their patriotic feel- 
ing? : : a 
Another vast and fruitful field opens before you in the 
steady growth of the dependent classes. Poverty and 
pauperism increase as wealth increases. What is the rea- 
son of this? Why is it that while the means of sub- 
sistence and of comfort are multiplied, the number of the 
needy and the dependent is also multiplied ? Is it owing to 
defects in the laws, in the methods of taxation, in the 
organization of industry? Partly, no doubt, but it is due, 
also, and perhaps in greater degree, to moral defects, both 
in the poor andin the rich. By vice, by sickness, by mis- 
fortune many are started in the path to pauperism, and it 
is an easy path to travel when once you are started in it. 
There are multitudes among us, like the man in the parable, 
who are disinclined to dig, and though they may at first 
be ashamed to beg, they rapidly overcome that aversion 
and soon discover that beggary is an easier mode of gain- 
ing a livelihood than honest industry. Where the carcass 
is there the buzzards will be gathered together, and the 
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presence of large wealth in the hands of soft-hearted, un- 
- discriminating, sentimental people is an advertisement for 
paupers to which there is always a prompt response. 

Did you ever reflect that there are no beggars in com- 
munities where the people are all poor? Only where there 
is surplus wealth in the hands either of natives or travel- 
ers, do beggars appear. In the frontier communities 
where everybody must work hard and live frugally, the 
proportion of paupers is very small. ‘There is no encour- 
agement in such communities to follow the business of 
beggary ; first, because the people know one another well 
and can sift the claims of every applicant ; and secondly 
because they have so little to spare that it is physically 
impossible for them to support many paupers in idleness. 
It isin the dense populations, where wealth has accumu- 
lated, that you find the paupers. In all these communities 
are living many persons of considerable means which they 
have either inherited or rapidiy acquired. They are troubled, 
sometimes, with misgivings as to whether they are justly 
entitled to the whole of it. ‘The Christian sentiment of 
compassion has been instilled into their minds, and when 
their fellow-creatures present themselves in rags and 
squalor with pitiful tales of misfortune and destitution, 
their hearts are touched, they have neither the time nor 
the disposition to investigate the tales, and they pour out 
their largesses with the dim consciousness that they are 
discharging a Christian duty and balancing their account 
with society. What the effect of their dole may be upon 
those receiving it they do not take the pains to find out. 
Here is the fact, that there are in all our considerable towns, 
people with long purses and tender hearts, who will not take 
pains to scrutinize the claims of applicants for aid. Do you 
not suppose that this fact is distinctly known by the increas- 
ing army of those who will not dig and who are not ashamed 
to beg? Do you not suppose that these intending paupers 
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are shrewd enough to turn this fact to profitable account ? 
Hence the work of propagating pauperism goes briskly on. 
Those who are most actively engaged in this very unproduc- 
tive enterprise are our worthy and estimable neighbors, whose 
hearts are all right but whose notions are all wrong; and 
I am bound to say that the larger share of this unintentional 
mischief is done by women. Any one who has tried to - 
introduce into any community rational methods of charity | 
has become painfully aware that one of the most serious 
obstacles to be overcome is the sentimentalism of good 
women. If the women of the more favored classes could 
only be got to look at the facts, to become fairly intelli- 


gent with regard to the subject, the heli of pauperism 


would be sensibly retarded. 

But the poor are not all paupers. That must never be 
forgotten. There is and must always be a great deal of 
blameless and honorable poverty. There is sickness, suffer- 
ing, misfortune that strongly and legitimately appeal to 


our compassion. That we must search out and relieve. The. 


poor we have always with us, and the pressing problem is 
to separate the sufferers from the imposters, to relieve want 
while we stamp out mendicancy. Even these professional — 
paupers are objects of charity, only our charity must take 
on a very different form when we deal with them. While 
we sternly refuse to abet them in their mendicancy we may 
earnestly and kindly seek to rouse their self-respect, to 
inspire them with better purposes, to help them into the 
ways of industry and thrift. They are indeed to be treated 
as those who are morally diseased It is a case not wholly 
for surgery, but partly for therapeutics. 

Now this great work of relieving want, of ministering to 
sufferi ing, of suppressing pauperism, of curing mendi- 
cancy, this work of dealing with the dependent classes, 
must be done in good part by women. I do not say that 
they must do the whole of it. The work needs the mascu- 
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line intelligence and will as well as the feminine. It will 
not be well done if it is left to either sex. Nevertheless 
it is inevitable that a large part of it must be done by wo- 
men. It has not been well done hitherto. It has been 
crudely and bunglingly done, in the best instances. ‘There 
is a vast deal to be learned yet about principles and meth- 
ods. ‘The often-quoted confession of that wise and heroic 
laborer among the London poor, Edward Denison, 
that in spite of his best endeavors to administer his 
alms judiciously, every shilling he had given had done 
eight-pence worth of harm to four-pence worth of good, 
fairly illustrates much of our so-called charity. Of 
course we shall always do some harm with our good. We 
shall sometimes encourage indolence and vagrancy, but we 
ought, I think, by mixing brains with our alms, to be able 
to reverse this proportion, so that our charitable shilling 
shall do eight-pence worth of good to four-pence worth of 
harm. And the great work of reforming, enlightening, 
invigorating our charities, of making them wise and strong 
and salutory as well as gracious and benificent, is, in very 
large part, young women, the work of such as you. ‘To 
women of leisure and women of culture it mightily appeals. 
It offers you a wide and fruitful field of labor, it invites 
you to patient, thorough, scientific study, the mastery of 
its problem ; nay the power to see and state its problems 
implies of itselfa liberal education. And you ought to be 
proud that the best work in this field has been done by wo- 
men. Iam inclined to say that the most sensible, prac- 
tical, business-like ways of helping the poor that have ever 
been devised are those of Miss Octavia Hill, of London, 
and in our own country the names of Clara Barton and 
Annie Fields, and Josephine Shaw Lowell, and Clara T. 
-Leonard, and Helen Campbell are only types of a class of 
noble women who have dignified womanhood by their stu- 
dies and their services in aid of suffering humanity. 
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_ I have spoken at some length of the two great interests of 
public education and public charity as especially appealing 
to educated women. Other interests, scarcely less vital call 

-for their thoughtful study. ‘‘I was sick,’’ said the Master, 

‘“‘and ye visited me; I was in prison and ye came unto 
me.’’ If we may reckon the care of the sick as part of 
that great work of public charity of which we have been 
speaking, the care of the prisoners is still a separate con- 
cern, The criminal classes as well as the dependent classes 
present a vast field of philanthropic and patriotic effort. 
Why are these tens of thousands of human beings incarcer- 
ated in our jails and prisons ? What is the object of keep- 


ing them there? ‘‘ We are making them suffer for wrong- - 
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doing,’’ say some. ‘‘ We are protecting society against 
their depredations,’’ say others. ‘‘ We are trying to make 
good citizens of them,’’ say others. Perhaps there is truth 


in all these answers, but there can be no doubt that we are | 
learning to put more and more emphasis upon the last one, | 
and to feel that one chief end of prison discipline is the 


reformation of the prisoners. Is it not possible to save a 
large share of those who fall under the condemnation of 
the criminal Jaw from living the life of criminals? It isa 
question of deepest moment, and there is no subject per- 
haps, of equal importance with respect to which the popu- 
lar notions are more crude, or upon which the popular 
mind more needs enlightenment. Hundreds of the noblest 
and most refined of our men and women are working at it, 


patiently, but there is a vast amount of work yet to be done ~ 


before the methods of our prison management will be Heel 
ligent and effective. 

And, finally, just.to allude to one more burning question, 
there is the perennial, omnipresent, inevitable labor 
problem ; the question of the distribution of the products 
of industry, the question what shall be the relation between 
the men who furnish the capital and the men who furnish 
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the brains, and the men who do the work; a problem that 
requires for its solution all the consecrated intelligence, 
and all the patience and firmness and good will of all the 
good men and women of the land. It may be supposed 
that this is purely a business matter, that it is concluded 
by what are sometimes rather absurdly called the inexorable 
laws of supply and demand. But this is far from being 
true. It is a matter into which choice and purpose largely 
enter, a matter constantly amenable to reason and good 
will. Nay, it is, to a great extent, a matter of sentiment. 
About half the labor troubles are due to the cherishing by 
masters or men, of unsocial tempers or sentiments. Have 
you read that paper in the last orth American Review, by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, on ‘‘ Wealth?’’ Here is his first 
sentence: ‘‘ The problem of ourage is the proper adminis- 
tration of wealth, so that the ties of brotherhood may still 
bind together the rich and poor in harmonious relation- 
ship.’ Is it not evident that the women of the more 
favored classes must have a great deal to do with the solu- 
tion of that problem ; that their sense of justice, their im- 
pulses of benevolence must influence the whole process? 
Mr. Carnegie was married a year or two ago. Doubtless 
the query is rather impertinent, but I wonder whether wo- 
man’s wit and woman’s conscience have had anything to 
do with leading him up to the fairly enlightened and phi- 
lanthropic view of the question which this article indicates. 
I do not, indeed, quite agree with all Mr. Carnegie’s rea- 
sonings. It seems to me that not only the proper adminis- 
tration of wealth, after it is gained, but the proper methods 
of gaining it as well, constitute the problem of this age. 
Here are some thousands of men working for Mr. Carnegie. 
_ Their health, their morals, their sucial welfare are largely 
affected by the conditions, physical, industrial, and moral, 
under which this work is performed. I think that he is 
bound to see to it that, so far as it is possible for him to 
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‘prevent it, these workmen take no detriment, in body or 
mind or morals while they are building up his fortune. 


They will suffer plenty of injury for which he will not be | 


responsible, let him take care that they suffer none for which 
_he is responsible. These thousands of men are in some sort 
his parish ; let him watch over them as one that must give 
account. Above all let him remember that the ties of 
brotherhood which bind together the rich and the poor in 
harmonious relationship are most effectively woven by fill- 
ing the relation of employer and employed with the spirit 
of social justice, with the evidences of good will. The 
notion that this relation is purely a commercial one, that 
no feeling of mutual interest can bind masters and men to- 
gether, that there is to be no care for the welfare of the 


employed, in the heart of the employer, and no feeling of — 


loyalty to the employer in the hearts of the employed, 
that each is to get as much as he can out of the other and 
giveas little as he can in return for it,—all this is an accursed, 
and abominable notion, and the problem of this age, as I 
figure it, is to reform this whole relation between employer 
and employed, by associating masters and workmen in their 


work on a basis of mutual interest and hearty good will. — 


And this problem is one which the intelligent women of 
this country can greatly help in working out. Their con- 
science, their judgment, their sure intuitions are needed in 
all these studies and experiments. And it is a cheering 
sign for the future that the educated women of this country 
are taking hold of these economic questions with enthusi- 
asm. ‘hey are subjects about which every woman ought 
to be thoroughly informed. Her expenditures, her habits, 
her personal conduct in many ways will tend to make the 
problem easy or difficult of solution. Her influence may 
profoundly affect the welfare of a great many of her fellow- 
creatures. Remember this, young women, those of you 
who have money to spend, that it is all the product of 
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somebody’s labor. Iam sure you will be interested in 
finding out, when youcan, whether this labor, out of whose 
proceeds your luxuries and your pleasures come, was fairly 
requited labor, whether those who performed it were ele- 
vated or degraded by it; whether the fruit of this labor to 
the laborers themselves, to those among them who were 
willing and industrious, was happiness and hope, or bitter- 
ness and despair. You will not always be able to find out, 
because your income will reach you in such indirect ways, 
but you will sometimes be able to satisfy yourselves about 
it, and the application of your intelligence and your con- 
science to the question will result in great gains to hu- 
manity. 
I cannot pause now to show you how you will find all 
these great questions of social science hanging together, 
education, charity, prison reform, labor reform, how each 
affects all the others, and needs to be studied in the light 
of all the rest; you will find that out for yourselves as you 
goon. All I desired to do was to show you how much ~ 
there is for educated women to do, just now; those of them, 
‘I mean, who do not undertake any professional work ; those 
of them to whom are given simply those privileges and op- 
portunities of citizenship which belong equally to educated 
“wonten and educated men. Is it not true that the burning 
questions of this time are largely social questions ; that the 
solution of them will be reached not wholly, not even 
chiefly, through the ballot box, but through the enlighten- 
ment of the public mind and the purification of the public 
conscience ; and that in this wide field there is a great work 
for our educated women? When I look abroad over the 
land, with the thought in my mind that there is no hope 
for a republic but in the intelligence of its citizens and then 
‘see how faulty and ineffective our methods of public edu- 
cation are at best; when I discover the festering mass of 
pauperism, and become aware that our so-called charities 
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often aggravate instead of curing it; when I reflect upon | 
the rapid increase of the criminal classes, and remember — 
that few of those who set out in this career of crime are 
ever turned from it, and when I hear the mutterings of 
discontent, and the threats of social revolution and anarchy 
all the while arising from the ranks of labor, it seems to 
me that there is enough in the prospect to make any man 
who loves his country sober and apprehensive. Is it not a 
critical time in our nation’s history? Who will bring light 
out of this darkness and order out of this confusion? Is 
there any sign of promise? ‘To my own mind there are 
- many. But one of the brightest of them is in that quarter 
of the heaven to which I have been trying to turn your 
eyes. Suddenly upon this anxious scene we note the en- 
trance of a shining host. ‘The advancement in the higher ~ 
education of women within the past twenty-five years has 
been phenomenal. Institutions in which our girls are receiv- 
ing a training in no respect inferior to that offered to our boys 
have sprung up on every hand, and every year we see go- 
ing forth from their gates a large company of women, with ~ 
their faculties thoroughly disciplined in the study of the 
exact sciences, with their eyes open to what is going on in 
the world about them; women who have studied history, 
and philosophy, and social science ; women who have been 
inade familiar through literature, with what the greatest 
minds of the race have had to say upon the noblest themes. 
Am I too sanguine when I see in this large increase of the 
number of well-equipped and serious minded women a 
mighty reinforcement to the powers that make for light and 
peace and order and welfare in our society ? | 
To this goodly company some of you are now going out 
to join yourselves. May it not be, must it not be, that 
you have come to the kingdom for such a time as this? 
Clear and divine are the voices that are calling you, clearer 
and diviner far than those that summoned the Maid of Or- 
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leans to her daring enterprise ; the voices of the darkened 
and the needy and the lonely and the hopeless ; the voices 
| of the multitudes that are scattered abroad as sheep having 
no shepherd, and who call you to come and minister to 
them in Christ’s name; the voices also of the consecrated 
host of patriotic men and women who are fighting the legi- 
ons of ignorance and misrule and misery, and want your 
help in saving this nation for the glory of God and the 
good of human kind. May God help you to discern your 
high calling and by your own clear faith and your own firm 
choice to make it sure ! 
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